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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



August, 1895 



said of the work of our American amateurs, they are unrivaled. 
There is scarcely a cottage in Mexico which has not among its 
women a proficient in drawn-work. Until old enjpjjghto handle 
the needle skillfully, the young girls are set t<r drawing the 
threads in the linen, and by degrees they are taught all the 
intricacies of the work. 

The linen employed is from that of the coarse- and heavy- 
texture sometimes seen in table scarfs, to the finest lawn 
devoted to ladies' handkerchiefs. It is best when linen of fine 
quality and close texture is used that it should be of firm, round 
thread, as the textile of this description is more easily drawn 




Napkin for Tea Table in Mexican Drawn-work. 

than is the fiat and loosely spun. The drawing of the threads 
constitutes a very important portion of the work ; and to 
facilitate the drawing of the thread some workers first wash 
the linen in the suds of white soap, permitting it to dry 
unrinsed — a preliminary step never taken, it is said, by a 
Mexican woman. The threads are drawn and the hem secured 
by hem-stitching, if the piece is to be hemmed, the linen is 
then stretched in a light wooden frame, when the special 
design is entered upon. It would be well-nigh impossible 
specifically to describe the various designs wrought. 

An ambition on the part of these workers is to originate new 
stitches, or designs; and these in any cases evolved, a levee 
of sister-embroiderers is said to be always the result, the happy 
discoverer feted by her envious co-laborers, crowned with 
flowers and honored in every manner coming within the range 
of the limited possibilities of the people and their surroundings. 
Not only are the women of Mexico, who are trained in their art, 
said to be fond of this work, but when they can procure good 
materials, which is not always possible with them, they exhibit 
the delight that every true artist must feel when he has at hand 
the means for the best endeavor of his craft. It is then that 
they apply their ingenuity and their needles with a fresh will, 
the consequence being added enjoyment of an accomplishment 
in which they find the greatest delight that comes into their 
humble existence. 

Save a meager livelihood through the natural products of 
the soil, with many Mexican families the sale of this work 
furnishes the only means of subsistence. It is not infrequently 
the case that a whole year is devoted by a worker to a single 
piece if the material is fine and the design elaborate; and 
when it is told that the woman feels comparatively rich if 
she receives as much as a hundred dollars for her chef d'oeuvre, 
were it not that the woman is both proud and happy, we 
should feel like crying, as does Hood in his "Song of the 
Shirt "— 

" Alas ! that bread should be so dear, 
And human life so cheap ! " 



A piece, valued in our market at $50, which occupied a 
skilled worker a year, is shown in one of our illustrations, gar- 
lands, crosses and baskets of flowers entering into the design. 

The most choice specimens of this work are said by Mrs. 
Criss-Wise (who conducts an agency for the sale of this work in 
New York) to be done by women whose ages range from 16 to 
30 years, and to come from the region about Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. The entrepot in our country is Brownsville, Texas; 
and we are now receiving as beautiful pieces of the work as 
can be obtained anywhere in the country in which it is pro- 
duced. To. the workers in her employment Mrs. Wise fur- 
nishes materials from New York, and is authority for pro- 
nouncing Coates' spool cotton the very best that can be used 
in its execution. According to the quality of the linen upon 
which the work is done, thread from No. 30 to No. 250 is 
used, the last producing work as delicate as the finest Mechlin 
lace. There are shown, indeed, a few specimens of this work 
done wholly of the thread, which is knotted in according to a 
special design; and this work of the thread alone is doubtless 
the txwz punto tirato. 

Drawn-work now enters largely into bed and table linen — 
enriching sheets and pillow cases, tea-table covers, napkins, 
doilies, sideboard and bureau scarfs, towels and handkerchiefs. 
It also ornaments ladies' underwear and baby linen, and has 
been known to form the cross on the surplice of an ecclesiastic 
of the Church of England. For very fine pieces of the work 
Mrs. Criss-Wise recommends the dainty handspun French 
linen lawn and Chinese grass linen; with a good word for the 
machine-made, soft finished linens, of firm round thread, of 
Irish, French, Dutch and Belgian manufacture. For large 
pieces and heavier work she commends the "Old Bleach" 
linens. 




Corner of Table Center in Mexican Drawn-work. 
DECORATIVE NOTE. 

A DINING-ROOM is wainscoted in small panels with cherry, and the 
wall space above is covered with buff terra-cotta tiles. The dining- 
room mantel is made especially ornamental by terminating in a 
richly moulded arch. This is in buff terra-cotta, as is the entire mantel. 
The mantel-shelf is supported in the center by a corbel with ribs, covered 
with modeled ornament. At the sides are fluted pilasters in groups of 
three. The buffet and dressers are built in keeping with the style of the 
room. 

A LIBRARY is wainscoted in light mahogany, and the wall space 
above is covered with old tapestry. The frieze displays continuous 
scroll-like forms, and modeled in papier mache, to which is given 
the tint of Cyprus copper. The mantel is recessed. In the over-mantel 
a small square window of stained glass is set in the mahogany, which is 
used as in the wainscoting, but in smaller, bolder squares. . The seats are 
placed in the corners of the recess, which on one side marks the end of 
the bookshelves and on the other terminates in a pedestal. ; The recess is 
marked from above by a perforated screen of Wood, cutting across and ex- 
tending down about two feet and a half. . 



